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few months later ; and the Peace of Amiens was formally signed in March 1802.
Addington himself was highly pleased. Not so the King: he welcomed the
termination of hostilities, but he was convinced that the peace was " an experi-
mental peace," sharing with Sheridan the view that it was " a peace which all
men are glad of, but no man can be proud of;" and in his own mind he was
confident that war would break out again.

George was right. The boundless ambition of Bonaparte converted a revolu-
tionary into an imperialist war; and as the danger grew more imminent the
clamour for Pitt's return to office became louder and louder. Addington, how-
ever, found that he liked office : not only was he opposed to an accommodation
with Pitt, but he undoubtedly left an impression with the king that the former
prime minister meant to gain his ends in a discreditable manner; and conse-
quently George was not a little incensed against Pitt. The war came in the
summer of 1803, and with it the news that a French invasion was threatened.
George personally arranged for the security of his queen and their daughters in
such an eventuality : they were to go to his good friend Kurd, Bishop of Wor-
cester, while he " at the head of " his troops would stand forth to resist the
Frenchmen. The " invasion scare " produced an unseemly quarrel between the
king and the Prince of Wales (see pp. 371-2) ; and coupled with the anxious
times through which the nation passed resulted in a return of the king's mental
trouble.

As George lay ill during the early part of 1804 Addington's administration was
subjected to deadly criticism in parliament. Pitt was in a difficult position.
He had "pledged" himself to support Addington, but the knowledge that the
prime minister had misrepresented him to the king in the previous summer and
a conviction that in the crisis it was his duty to come to his country's aid even
if it meant the breaking of his pledged word forced him into opposition. George
could not appreciate Pitt's standpoint when he was made aware of it during
convalescence : he was also obliged " to express his astonishment that Mr Pitt "
in his scheme for a coalition government should contemplate bringing Fox
into office. But these strictures upon Pitt's conduct brought him nowhere ;
and he was only too painfully aware that Addington on his own could not lead
the country to victory. At last Lord Chancellor Eldon persuaded George to
sink his differences with Pitt and see him; and in May 1804 a new government
with Pitt at its head took office.

It was not the administration " on a broad bottom " which Pitt had planned
to give the country. George would not hear of Fox's admission to office ; and
Pitt's choice of colleagues was therefore limited to his own and Addington's
followers. Fox's behaviour was " truly handsome." " I myself am too old to care
now about office," he said, " but I have many friends who for years have followed
mle. I shall advise them now to join the government, and I trust Pitt can give